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Subject:'  "SAVING  THE  PRODUCTS  01  THE  VICTORY  GARDEN.  11  Information  from  the 
plant  scientists  and  home  economists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— ooOoo — 


To  can...  or  not  to  can. . . that  is  the  quest: 
Whether  'twere  wiser  in  the  end  to  store  or  dry 
Or  brine  or  freeze  the  Victory  Garden  products 
To  save  them  for  next  winter. 

If  Hamlet  had  been  a  Victory  gardener  this  might  have  been  the  way  he  would 
have  phrased  the  problem  many  Victory  gardeners  are  considering. 

The  garden  advisors  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  say  to  limit 
canning  this  year  to  the  garden  products  you  can't  preserve  so  well  in  any  other 
way.    According  to  present  indications,  there  Will  be  enough  jars  and  cans  for 
home  canning,  but,  of  course,  you  won't  want  to  use  any  containers  needlessly. 
You'll  want  to  store  some  vegetables...  put  some  in  freezer-locker  storage... 
dry  others....  and  brine  or  pickle  still  others. 

Tomatoes  are  the  easiest  of  all  vegetables  to  can,  because  you  just  pack 
them  hot  in  jars  and  process  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  hot  water  bath.  Of 
course,  the  big  reason  for  growing  and  canning  a  generous  supply  of  tomatoes  is 
that  among  the  vegetables  they  top  the  list  for  vitamin  C.     Many  people  inquire 
about  the  "open-kettle"  method  of  canning  tomatoes,  but  the  home  economists  say 
that  tomatoes  lose  a  great  deal  of  vitamin  C  when  you  use  this  method. 

The  better  way  is  to  pack  the  whole  peeled  tomatoes  hot  into  jars,  fill  with 
hot  tomato  juice  made  from  the  softer  tomatoes,  and  then  process  in  a  hot  water 
bath  for  about  5  minutes.     Or  you  may  cut  the  tomatoes  in  quarters,  heat  just  to 
boiling  and  pack  hot.     You  can  also  put  up  some  tomato  juice,  but  the  pulp  and 
seeds  contain  considerable  vitamin    C  and  when  you  strain  these  out  of  the  juice, 


less  vitamin  C  remains. 

Housewives  sometimes  ask  about  saving  tomatoes  by  making  catsup  and  chili 
sauce.     The  nutritionists  say  it's  all  right  to  make  these  relishes    in  small 
amounts  to  add  zest  to  your  meals,  but  not  to  count  on  them  as  a  source  of  vita- 
min C.     By  the  time  you  have  cooked  these    sauces  thick  and  added  spices  you 
have  lost  much  of  the  vitamin  value. 

To  can  snap  beans,  lima  beans,  peas,  and  corn.  .. in  fact,  all  vegetables 
except  tomatoes,...  the  canning  specialists  recommend  canning  _only  under  steam 
pressure.     The  reason  is  that  certain  spoilage  organisms  are  not  readily  killed 
by  boiling  temperatures  in  non-acid  products,  but  are  destroyed  by  the  high 
temperature  developed  in  a  pressure  cooker  correctly  used. 

The  War  Production  Board  estimates  that  about  150,000  new  pressure  canners. 
will  be  released  this  season  to  help  home  canners.    Many  of  these  will  go  to  com- 
munity centers  that  serve  a  number  of  households. 

Now  about  other  ways  of  preserving  your  garden  products.     First,  j^riug 
them.     Store  the  root  crops;     Beets,   carrots,  onions,  parsnips,  potatoes,  sweet- 
potatoes,  rutabagas,  white  turnips,  winter  radishes,   salsify;  also  late  cabbage, 
late  celery,  pumpkins  and  \?inter  squash. 

The  second  kind  of  storage  to  consider  is  frozen  storage.  You  will  need 
to  blanch  any  vegetables  you  put  into  a  freezer-locker  plant,  and  then  package 
them  in  moisture-vapor-proof  wrappers  or  cartons.     But  they  don't  require  jars. 

There  are  about  20  vegetables  which  keep  well  frozen.     But  some  of  these, 
like  beets,   carrots,  and  cabbage,  are  easily  stored,   so  it  isn't  necessary  to 
take  up  locker  space  for  them.      The  favorite  foods  for  freezing  are  peas, 
asparagus,  beans,  and  berries.   Some  of  you  may  have  strawberries  or  raspberries 
as  well  as  vegetables,  and  both  are  fine  frozen.     Other  favorites  are  lima  beans 
and  corn,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  greens. 


The  third  good  way  to  keep  vegetables  is  to  dry  them.    You  can't  dry 
everything,  hut  here's  a  list  of  the  vegetables  that  dry  well;     Sweet  corn, 
shelled  mature  "beans  and  peas,  okra,  beets,  leafly  green  vegetables,  green  peas, 
snap  beans,  peppers,  pimientos,  pumpkins  and  squash.     If  you  have  any  savory 
herbs,  you  might  dry  some  of  thope,  too.     If  you  want  more  detailed  information 
about  drying,   send  to  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.   C. , 
for  farmers'  Bulletin  1918-F. .  .     "Drying  Foods  for  Victory  Meals." 

Finally,  you  can  preserve  several  vegetables  by  brining,  or  pickling.  Some 
you  brine  only...  others  you  make  into  pickles  after  first  salting  them.  Sauer- 
kraut, as  you  know,   is  brined,  fermented,  'cabbage.     It's  easy  to  make  sauerkraut 
at  home.     You  can  also  brine  snap  beans,  green  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  sweet 
peppers,  onions,  and  corn. 

Wartime  pickles  and  relishes  differ  from  the  pickles  and  relishes  house- 
wives used  to  make,  because  they're  neither  so  sweet  nor  so  spicy.     If  they 
don't  have  as  much  flavor  as  you  like,  you  might  vary  the  flavor  with  some  home- 
grown condiments...  dill,  or  mustard,  or  horseradish. 

All  in  all,  among  these  possible  ways  of  saving  garden  products  you'll  find 
several  that  suit  your  equipment  and  your  family  preferences. 
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